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Objectivity in the Education of the Blind 


Richard S. French and David H. Morgan 


In modern schools constant refer- 
ence is made to “creative effort,” “the 
activity program,’ “enrichment of 
curriculum,” “projects,” and so forth. 
Since experimental studies have 
demonstrated that interest is the best 
incentive for learning and that mean- 
ingless material is difficult to learn 
and easy to forget, meaning and pur- 
pose have recently been given a pri- 
mary position by curriculum builders 
among the criteria used in evaluating 
the materials to be included in the 
education program. The functional 
value to the child of skills, attitudes, 
ideals, and subject matter is considered 
vastly more important than the mere 
‘accumulation of knowledge. Life 
necessities have replaced abstract sub- 
ject matter in progressive schools. Be- 
fore true learning has been achieved, 
V any information must be made a func- 
tional part of the child’s life. ‘Brain 
twisters” and “information please” can 
no longer be justified for their discip- 
linary value since the hypothesis re- 
garding disciplinary values in a gen- 
eral training of the mind has been 
largely exploded by psychologists. 


® RicHaArD S. FRENCH, PH.D., 


Some blind people, and even some 
supposedly informed writers on the 
blind, still labor under the delusion 
that the remaining senses increase in 
acuity as a result of blindness. If the 
blind child is to develop to the fullest 
of his capabilities, those charged with 
his education must accept the fact 
that in place of increased acuity in 
any one sense, or of substitution of 
one sense for another, there is only 
an increased usage of the remaining 
senses and that compensation is to be 
found only in more significant usage. 
It is not implied here that the person 
that is blind cannot develop ability 
to interpret the various stimuli re- 
ceived by the other senses. Unques- 
tionably use is improved although 
acuity does not increase. 

Verbalism has been the chief bane 
of “blind education” as well as of edu- 
cation in general. The too frequent 
substitution of vicarious experience 
for actual performance, in many cases 
a desirable and even necessary means 
of enriching the background of the 
child, has influenced many blind per- 
sons to believe fallaciously that they 
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can perform adequately certain ac- 
tivities or functions because they can 
talk intelligently about how these 
activities or functions should be con- 
ducted. Therefore, in the education 
of the blind child, even more than in 
the education of one of normal sight, 
emphasis must be placed upon “do- 
ing” rather than “describing,” if the 
child is to develop into a well-rounded, 
emotionally adjusted person. How- 
ever, it is considerably more difficuit 
for the teacher to provide opportun- 
ities to the child for learning and 
practicing the “how” than for memor- 
izing the “what.” 

For example, a college student par- 
tially blind, studied plane geometry by 
himself in order to fulfill a require- 
ment for the Junior Certificate. When 
he was asked in a written examina- 
tion to construct a line parallel to a 
given line, he described in detail the 
process whereby the _ construction 
could be performed, although he had 
been furnished a compass especially 
developed for use by the visually 
handicapped student. An oral exam- 
ination revealed that he had memor- 
ized the process, but had little con- 
ception of the meaning. He was great- 
ly surprised to find that knowing 
what to do was not sufficient. A few 
minutes of training in the use of the 
compass provided him with the tech- 
nique with which he could make 
meaningful the information that he 
had memorized. 

The key to objectification of the 
learning process, then, lies in mean- 
ingful action rather than in an at- 
tempt to translate experience into 
pseudo-visual intellections. It is es- 
sential that, the child, especially the 


one blind from birth, be given the _ 


richest background | possible of actual 


experiences if he is to develop ade- 
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quate concepts of the environment in 
which he lives. The teacher must 
ever be on the alert to guard against 
accepting verbalization for learning. 
Little assistance may be gained un- 
fortunately from the literature in re- 
gard to materials and devices. How- 
ever, through constant trial and error 
in the classroom and through reports 
by other workers, techniques and de- 
vices may finally be developed where- 
by a large measure of objectification 
may be achieved, but even in using 
various objective devices we must 
guard against verbalization since the 
child, by rote memory alone, may give 
a fairly adequate description of the 
concept illustrated by an objective de- 
vice. Even the glib reading of a whole 
story committed to memory is fairly 
common. 


LEARNING THE “THREE RS” 

Although adequate experimental 
evidence regarding the teaching of 
reading and writing of braille is not 
available, nevertheless, the wealth of 
material on the reading of print and 
practical experience in teaching blind 
children do provide the bases for cer- 
tain methods that should function in 
developing the child. The child must 
be ready to read and write and must 
have a desire for these skills. Other- 
wise, the task will be laborious and 
interest will be deadened before he 
has had an opportunity to learn. Since 
reading and writing are tools for a 
definite purpose, they should not be 
taught as an end in themselves. A 
well-adjusted child naturally has a 
desire to learn. If the material is 
within the level of his relative matur- 
ity, he can comprehend it, but there 
must be a desire to read or to write. 

Through writing original stories and 
through dramatization of events, the 
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child may be stimulated to read in 
order to gather the information neces- 
sary for the writing of a play. If the 
parts are to be learned, it will be 
necessary to write them so that they 
may be memorized. In this example 
both reading and writing are neces- 
sary to accomplish a specific purpose. 
There is a reason for the activity. 

Since both the reading and writing 
of braille, as contrasted with print, are 
slow and laborious, even for the most 
advanced students, more effort on the 
part of the teacher and of the child 
will naturally be required. However, 
mere preachment or verbal stimula- 
tion is not sufficient for the develop- 
ment of proper reading techniques. 
Because many blind children read 
orally to others, the technique of oral 
reading may actually interfere with 
silent reading. The individual may 
retard himself by an effort to vocalize 
although he is reading silently. He 
may use only one hand when two 
hands would increase his speed. The 
pressure that he applies may be so 
great that the sense of touch is dulled, 
resulting in slow reading. He may 
still read letters rather than letter 
groups or words. He may attain 
maximum speed for the techniques 
that he uses, but by a change of tech- 
niques, he may develop new 
methods whereby he can read more 
efficiently.. This development should 
not be left to chance since the ineffi- 
cient reader soon comes to depend on 
others to do his reading. 

In teaching arithmetic, the mater- 
ials used should likewise be within the 
scope of the child’s experiences. Text- 
books should preferably be used as 
reference material for the solution of 
the problems under consideration. 
Many mathematical problems arise in 
the construction of various objects 
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used in class projects, including the 
materials needed and their cost, and 
in extra-curricular activities, as well 
as in many other problems arising from 
time to time in the routine activities 
of the school and home. The blind 
child in the intermediate grades and 
in junior high school should have 
many actual problems involving meas- 
urement of familiar objects since men- 
suration becomes increasingly impor- 
tant during this period of his life. 
Throughout the mathematics curri- 
culum mechanical aids can be used to 
facilitate greatly an understanding of 
certain concepts which the child other- 
wise would not visualize. In the pri- 
mary grades peg boards, type frames, 
and blocks are useful for making 
problems objective. With slight adapt- 
ation, rulers can be constructed for 
use by blind children. Inches, marked 
in braille numerals by small round- 
headed tacks, can be represented by 
long cuts in the ruler, half inches by 
shorter cuts, and so forth. 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 

For teaching algebra, geometry, or 
arithmetic, many rigid models and ad- 
justable figures can be constructed in 
the shop for illustrating the concepts 
involved, so that understanding, in 
contrast to verbalization, is achieved. 
A diversity of models illustrating the 
same concept helps to eliminate the 
danger of incomplete or wrong learn- 
ing. In geometry, the blind student 
must even perform the actual con- 
structions and must have the oppor- 
tunity to “see,” through the use of 
models, the figure under consideration 
if the problem is to be meaningful. 
In short, the problems and their solu- 
tions must be real and must be made 
a part of the student’s experiences. 
Instruments for use by the blind stu- 
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dent in geometry are available from 
commercial sources but homemade 
devices are always preferable, espe- 
cially when devised and made by the 
pupils themselves. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Relief maps, of course, are sig- 
nificant to the blind child, as they are 
to the sighted one. Differences in 
contours and in the shapes of land 
masses serve as identification marks 
for the child as he becomes familiar 
with the map. He learns to locate the 
relative, or approximate, position of 
various important points. The con- 
struction of a relief map of plasticine 
or similar material provides oppor- 
tunity for increased learning through 
activity. Political maps of the vari- 
ous countries with important points 
keyed in braille are presented in 
braille texts. Stories or plays writ- 
ten by the students about the people 
of the country during the period of 
time studied add considerably to their 
interest in the material and to its 
functional value. The purpose for the 
story may be its publication in the 
school paper, and the purpose for the 
play, its presentation during an as- 
sembly period. The child should ap- 
_ preciate, in order to understand, the 
culture of the peoples studied. Ma- 
terials from all other classes in the 
same grade may be introduced to cor- 
relate the different phases of the edu- 
cational program. Such factors as lo- 
cation, language, religion, political sys- 
tem, mode of living, social customs, 
and the historical background of the 
peoples are all vital to a true com- 
prehension of the world around us. 
Obviously it is impossible to mention 
here all of the projects that may be 
undertaken since their number is 
legion and since the selection and 
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method of completion depend upon the 
particular group in the class. How- 
ever excursions must be named as be- 
ing among the most essential means 
for acquiring concepts of natural fea- 
tures and of the reduction to scale in- 
volved in maps and other representa- 
tive materials. 


SCIENCE 


In the sciences, numerous materials, 
limited only by the facilities of the 
school environment, are available for 
objectifying learning. Instruction is 
removed from the realm of the theo- 
retical to that of the objective by ex- 
cursions to business concerns or to 
areas pertinent to the topic under con- 
sideration. Many aids in_ teaching 
science may be found just outside the 
door to the school building: examples 
of erosion, development of flowers, 
types of soil, rocks, trees, canyons, and 
other natural objects. 

Collections should be started in 
school and supplemented by specimens 
that the children can collect in their 
own localities during the summer. 
Cogs, levers, locks, radio parts, phono- 
graph parts, and the like, may easily 
be assembled over a period of years, 
but these illustrative materials must 
not deteriorate into a junk pile. Their 
primary purpose is to objectify the 
concepts taught, and unless they do 
contribute to a richer understanding 
of life they should be replaced by ma- 
terials of functional value. 

Models of animals, flowers, the hu- 
man body, and so forth may be used 
in illustrating certain concepts that 
otherwise would be abstract. When- 
ever possible, fresh or preserved ani- 
mal parts or live specimens should be 
used to supplement the work with 
Actual care in feeding and 
(Continued on page 223) 
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maturation of the human brain can- 
not - hurried. 
ALMA eee 
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DEARBORN 
In place of the all-state conference 
on special education in Michigan, 


regional, meetings were planned this 
year. The Dearborn and Michigan 
State Normal College Chapter spon- 
sored the ‘meeting for the southeastern 
region, which was held early in March 
at the Harvey Lowrey School, Dear- 
Dr. Wilson, \ Chief Pediatrician, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Detroit, spoke on Pre- 
mature Life and Developmental Prob- 
lems. The Sister Kenny method of 
treating infantile paralysis was dis- 
cussed by Miss\Bernice Ringman of 
Michigan State Normal College, who 
recently returned from Minneapolis 
where she studied \thig method. 
ArtinE Morin, President 


GRAND RAPIDS 

Carrying on Exc ptional Education 
in War Time is the theme of the Re- 
gional meeting o Michigan Confer- 
ence on Exceptional Education which 
will be held in Grand, Rapids on Sat- 
urday, May 1, 1943. The local chair- 
man, Miss Meda/ Bacon, and her com- 
mittee have arranged for a panel rep- 
resenting various professions to lead 
the discussion/ Dr. Homer Carter, di- 
rector of the /psycho-edueational clinic 
at Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, is i /give the afternoon address. 


whLComE TENNESSEE 

Tennessee State Chapter has just 
been organized. This brings the total 
number/of chapters to ninety-eight. A 
recently completed survey, Care and 
Educational for Exceptional Children 
in Tennessee, provides information 
and suggestions that will keep the 
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chapter busy for years to come. Greet- 
ings-to this new chapter, and ee your 


efforts be fruitful. 


ims 
~~ 


MINNEAPO(AS 
An idea comes >from Minneapolis 
that is worth Passing along. This 
chapter pays. for membership for six 
public libraries in the city. This is a 
way to make certain that the JouRNAL 
is available to the public. 


Education of the Blind 
(Continued from page 202) 
raising livestock teaches more real 
biology than years of book study. A 
word should be added for the educa- 
tional value of daily. tasks assigned 
pupils in the dormitory and on school 
grounds. Totally blind children are 
especially happy when they find that 
they can be physically useful. Noth- 
ing can be more objective than caring 
for one’s room, cooking a real meal, 
or successfully growing vegetables or 
fruits. 
SUMMARY 

The philosophy of the education of 
blind children as outlined in this pa- 
per has been one of objectification of 
instructional materials. The child 
learns by performing those activities 
in which he is interested. Various de- 
vices and techniques for use in cer- 
tain subject-matter fields have been 
outlined for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing this philosophy, but no attempt 
has been made to cover all of the 
fields, or even to cover completely 
any one field, because the rigid ap- 
plication of any technique or device 
may result in the very situation that 
the technique or device was designed 
to overcome — namely, verbalization 
rather than understanding. 
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New Publications 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE ACUTENESS OF HEAR- 
ING OF CHILDREN IN THE DELAWARE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS BY \MEANS OF THE 4-A AUDIOMETER 
(PHONO-AUDIOMETER), Virginia S. Wallin 
and J. E. Walldce Wallin, 64 pp., 1942, Di- 
vision of Speciak Education and Mental 
Hygiene, Board of\Education, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Paper, $.30, 


BroLocicaL Symposia, VOLUME VII, VISUAL 
MECHANISMS, Heinrich Kluver (editor) 
322 pp., 1942, Jaques Cattell Press, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, Cloth, \$3.25. 

A collection of twelve scientific papers 
dealing with the mechanism of Vision. 


ONE-HUNDRED Puzztes: How To MAKE AND 
SotvE THem, Anthony S. Filipiak, 120 pp., 
1942, A. S. Barnes and Company, 67\ West 
44th St., New York, Cloth, $1.00. 


‘ 
\ 


PRECEDURES FOR THE REPORTING OF HANDI+ 


CAPPED CHILDREN, FOR PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL\ 


AND AUDIOMETRIC EXAMINATIONS, AND FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL C.LassEs, J. 
E. Wallace Wallin, 66 pp., 1942, State of 
Delaware, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Paper. 


STANDARD TESTS IN READING FOR SMALL 
Scuoots, William A. McCall and Leah 
Mae Crabbs, 90 pp., 1941, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, Paper. Ten 
Booklets, including student record cards, 
$2.65. Additional record cards 30 /cents 
per dozen. Manual of directions supplied 
with order. Specimen set 25 cents. 

Ninety reading selections each so de- 
veloped as to be suitable for’ use in all 


grades from 3 through 8. Every lesson is ~ 


sufficient to engage all levels of ability. 


THE SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRL, Theodora 
M. Abel and Elaine F. Kinder, 215 pp., 
1942, Columbia University Press, Morning- 
side Heights, New York City, Cloth, $2.50. 

Considers the subnormal girl between 
the ages of thirteen and nineteen from the 
point of view of the girl’s own problems 
and from the/ view that society takes of 
her. 


Tests 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL 
VOCABULARY OF ARITHMETIC, Luella Cole, 
12 pp., 1940, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL 
VoOcABULARY OF ENGLISH Composition, Lu- 
ella Cole, 8 pp., 1940, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


PINTNER-DurROst ELEMENTARY TEST OF THE 
PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TESTS: VERBAL 
Serres, Rudolph Pintner and. Walter N. 
Durost, Scale 1 (Picture Content) per 
package of 25, $1.35. Scale 2 (Reading 
Content) per package of 25, $1.20. Speci- 
men set $0.30. World »Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. 


The publication of the Pintner-Durost 
Elementary Test, for the last half of grade 
2, grade 3, and first half of grade 4, com- 
pletes the Pintnér General Ability Tests: 
Verbal Series, now comprising a complete 
series of group tests of general mental 
ability at all levels from kindergarten to 
maturity. Scale 1, picture content, is com- 
posed entirely of pictures. Scale 2, read- 
ing content, comprises six tests similar in 
form to those of the intermediate and ad- 
vanced batteries. 
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